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THE KWANG HEI WON—‘‘House of Extended Grace.’’ 


Originally the residence of HoNG YUNG Sik, it was here that Dr. 
Allen opened the Royal Korean Hospital in 1885. This picture was 
taken in 1934.. The building is now used as a dormitory by the Higher 
Common School for Korean Girls, 


pr aes ie : 
THE CHEI CHUNG WON—‘“‘House of Universal Helpfulness’’ 
As it appeared in 1897, with Dr. O. R. Avison in the center of the 


picture, Early stages of Medical Work in the Royal Korean Hospital 
—1885 to 1897. 
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The Fiftieth Anniversary Celebration 


1884- 


Re €. 


“OR FOUR DAYS, June 30th—July 8rd, 
following its fiftieth annual meeting, 
the Northern Presbyterian Mission 
celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of 
the establishment o Protestant Missions in 
Korea. The celebration was the occasion for 
recalling the events of the early days of 
beginnings, the review of the development of 
all phases of the work of the mission and 
church in Korea, the revaluation of all the 
work in view of present conditions and future 
demands, the rejoicing in all that has been 
done, and the rededication to the greater work 
of the future. The key-note of the celebra- 
tion seemed to be, “Behold, what God hath 
wrought! ’’—words that seemed to rise almost 
involuntarily to the lips of the speakers. 
Besides the members of the Northern Pres- 
byterian Mission in Chosen, there were many 
guests in attendance who added much to the 
celebration both by their presence and their 
messages of greeting, encouragement and 
inspiration. These guests included three rep- 
resentatives from the United States, Rev. 
-Lapsley McAfee, D. D., and Rev. Francis 
Shunk Downs, D. D., both from the First Pres- 
byterian Church, Berkeley, Calif., and Rev. D, 
C. Barnhouse, D. D., from the Tenth Presby- 


1934 


COEN - 


terian Church, Pittsburg, Pa; representatives 
from our neighbouring missions in Japan, 
Manchuria, China, Siam and India ; and repre- 
sentatives from our sister missions in Korea. 

One of the most interesting and instructive 
events of the celebration was the pilgrimage 
made by about 118 people to some of the his- 
toric mission sites in the city of Seoul. The trip 
was made by automobiles, and none who took 
part can ever forget the thrill of being car- 
ried in memory back to the early days of the 
beginnings of missions. One must actually 
take this trip, and stand upon these sacred 
spots, to get the full inspiration from them, but 
to visit them in thought is not without 
value. Starting from the east side of 
Seoul, let us view some of the more import- 
ant places. 

The first stop is the Hast Gate Street Book- 
Store Site, which in 1890 served as a book 
store and a chapel, and out of which grew the 
present Yun Dong Presbyterian Church, one 
of the largest churches in the city. A drug 
store now occupies this site. 

The second stop is at the site of the original 
Royal Korean Hospital where Dr. Allen began 
his medical workin 1885. It was the resid- 
ence of Hong Yung Sik, a leader in the attack 
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on the Conservatives in 1884. He was later 
killed in his own house in revenge, and it 
was turned over to Dr. Allen for the hospital. 
Dr. Allen began his medical work by cleansing 
Mr. Hong’s blood from the floor. The place is 
now used for a dormitory by a Korean Girls’ 
school. 

Next we come to the West Gate Presby- 
terian Church, the present home of the oldest 
Protestant Church organization in Korea, be- 
‘gun by Dr. H. G. Underwood in 1887. In 
front of this church stands a tablet which was 
erected by the Korean General Assembly in 
1928 in memory of Dr. Underwood. 

Another place of great historic importance 
is the Chong Dong district. In this quarter 
lived the first missionaries, Dr. Allen, Dr. H. 
G. Underwood, Dr. S. A. Moffett, Mr. F. S. 
Miller and others. Here, also, was the house 
where the first Protestant church services in 
Seoul were held, the buildings where the 
Boys’ School work and the Girls’ School work 
began, as well as the small building where 
books were sold and the gospel preached and 
the first public preaching services held. 

‘Space prevents our telling of more than two 
more of the places visited. The first of these 
is the site where stood the building in which 
Mrs. Gifford held the first Bible classes for 
women and children. The second is the build- 
ing (then the Second Government Hospital) 
where the dispensary and medical work was 
carried on until Severance Hospital was built 
on its present site in 1903-4. 

From such meagre beginnings as these have 
been developed the many and large Christian 
institutions found all over Korea to-day— 
churches, schools, hospitals, etc.—of which we 
are justly proud, and which can be explained 
only by the expression, “Behold, what God 
hath wrought.” 

In all, sixteen papers were prepared for the 
celebration. Of these papers twelve dealt 
with the initiation and development of the 
work of the Northern Presbyterian Mission in 
Korea, as it related to the life of the individual 
missionary, the home board, the principles and 


practices governing the work, Christian litera- 
ture, women’s work, comity and co-operation, 
Christian training, church organization, educa- 
tion for boys and girls, medical work, and the 
foreign mission work of the Korea Presby- 
terian Church; three papers dealt with the 
present-day problems in religion, economics, 
and social life and one paper presented a look 
into the future. All these papers will be pub- 
lished complete in book * form, and will con- 
stitute a handy volume of information of great 
value to all who are interested in missions 
anywhere, but especially to those interested in 
the work in Korea. 

The editorial board of the ‘‘Korea Mission 
Field” considers it a great privilege to have 
been permitted to select for publication from 
among these papers sufficient material to fill 
the August number. The difficulty of choos- 
ing which papers to use has been exceeded 
only by the difficulty of abbreviating the 
papers selected to such proportions as to make 
their publication possible in our few pages. 
We trust that the selection may prove suf- 
ficiently happy as to make our readers eager 
to read all the papers, and our abbreviation 
neither so severe or unwise as to detract 
greatly from the messages contained in the 
material used. 

Simultaneous with this celebration and the 
presentation of these papers the long-awaited 
“History of the Korea Mission of the Presby- 
terian Church, U.S. A., 1884-1934” came from 
the press and was distributed to those who 
had made advance purchases, and sold to 
those who had not. This history is a volume 
of nearly 700 pages, more than fifty of these 
pages containing valuable pictures that tell 
the story of the fifty years. Anyone in pos- 
session of this history, and of the book * con- 
taining the papers prepared for the celebration, 
will have a perfect mine of authentic and in- 
teresting information concerning the work of 
the Northern Presbyterian Mission in Korea, 
It is scarcely too much to say that the informa- 
tion will be complete almost to the point of 
exhaustion. 


* See page 168. 
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Fifty Years of Christian Training in Korea 


S. L. ROBERTS, D. D. 


m, Ga LTHOUGH SOME phases of our’ mis- 
sionary work were begun after five, 
ee ten, or twenty-five years, the im- 
“43 portant work of Christian Training in 
Korea began with the first convert and will 
continue till the Church has been completed. 
So with the individual, this training should 
begin with his earliest years and continue till 
he sees his Lord as He is and becomes, there- 
fore, like Him. | 

In the Rules and By-Laws of the Mission of 
1891 we read, that in the conduct of the ser- 
vices of worship out in the country, the orderly 
service of worship should consist of ‘‘the read- 
ing of the Scripture and prayer, giving oppor- 
tunity for short exhortations and especially 
giving attention to teaching the people the 
Scripture lesson, previously assigned by the 
missionary in charge!’’ (Section A. VID 
We see the importance of such training was 
realized from the beginning, and efforts to 
bring about such training were made at once. 

During the early years, of course, all teach- 
ing work was very simple and unorganized, 
and based upon a faulty translation of the 
Bible: there were, at first, no commentaries 
or other Bible helps, in fact the Gospel was 
legally proscribed for many years and great 
caution had to be exercised in mentioning it. 
However, the training went on. The blessed 
effects of such instruction, so eagerly received 
and so zealously given, were evident to all, so 
that the Gospel was soon recognized as “the 
power of God unto salvation” and unto Chris- 
tian living and growth. 

The readiness of the church all during the 
years, to be taught and trained, has been one 
of the most encouraging and helpful of her 
characteristics. To-day, after fifty years, we 
have a church in which young and old enthu- 
siatically accept the opportunities offered to 
them for development and training, as is 
evidenced by the large numbers in Sunday 


Schools, training classes, Bible Institutes and 
the Seminary. 

From the beginning the Mission has tried to 
plan exhaustively for the entire constituency 
of the church in the line of Bible training, 
At first the emphasis was necessarily upon 
the training of the leaders, but it was not long 
until the plans included all those connected 
with the church—inquirers, catechumens and 
baptized members. 

This Bible-centred training has not been 
confined to one season of the year, or to one 
agency or method of approach, but new agen- 
cies are continually being devised to work 
along with the old and tried ones, thus cover- 
ing most thoroughly all phases of Christian 
training. These comprehensive, thorough 
and inter-related methods have been blessed 
of God to the building up of His church. 

In any account of these methods we would 
not give the impression of putting toc great 
a value upon them ; however, God has seen fit 
to bless here in Korea, in a large degree, those 
methods of training that have been fruitful in 
other places, and also some that have been 
especially applicable and workable under con- 
ditions we find here. 


I. LOCAL CHURCH METHODS. 


1. The Sunday School. 

From the very beginning of the work in 
Korea there have been Sunday Schools in 
every church, every one attending as a matter 
of course, from the oldest adults to the babies 
on the backs of their mothers. In Korea the 
whole church is in the Sunday School and the 
figure given for church attendance is the Sun- 
day School attendance. The Sunday School is 
simply the church meeting to study a portion 
of the Bible, in addition to their meeting for 
the preaching services. Teaching was empha- 
sized, even more than preaching, in the early 
church in Korea. The Koreans, when build- 
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ing their own churches, have in only a very 
few cases been able to erect buildings suited 
to the ideal requirements of a Sunday School, 
but in spite of that handicap, they have man- 
aged to conduct successful Sunday Schools, 
where the Bible has been studied and the 
essential and important work of a Sunday 
School carried on. It has been necessary in 
most cases, because of lack of space, to have 
the Sunday School meet in relays all through 
the morning, the children meeting first, and 
then the men, followed by the women, but 
the inconveniences of such a plan are more 
than compensated by the fact that these can 
attend in turn, and none need miss the service 
because of the necessity of staying at home 
to watch the house. 

These Sunday Schools are graded, begin- 
ning with the cradle roll and ending with 
classes, in some cases, for those over seventy 
years of age. Although there are well pre- 
pared lesson helps available, yet only a com- 
paratively small portion of those attending 
Sunday School, aside from the teachers, have 
lesson papers: they study from their open 
Bibles which, after all, may not be such a 
serious disadvantage ! 

In each church an effort is made to train the 
Sunday School teachers for their important 
work. A special time is set aside each week 
for the teachers to meet and study the lesson 
for the next Sunday, under the direction of 
the pastor or his unordained assistant. Teach- 
ers’ meetings are held at times for general dis- 
cussion of local needs and plans. In many of 
the Presbyteries a pastor, trained especially 
for this kind of work, is appointed to visit 
each Sunday School and hold conferences 
with the teachers and church officers. The 
church is endeavoring to meet the great op- 
portunities afforded by the Sunday School 
to train the youth of the church, and their 
parents, and their grandparents ; the success 
has been great. 

In many cases Extension Sunday Schools in 
non-Christian villages are conducted, by the 
churches nearest to such villages, and, in the 


case of the larger centres and Mission stations, 
frequently students in our Christian Aca- 
demies and Colleges, or from the Theological 
Seminary, conduct such work. 

2. The Catechumenate. 

In the 1891 Rules and By-Laws of the Mis- 


_sion we read that “Except in special cases all 


applicants for baptism shall be put under a 
course of instruction for six months or more.’’ 
From the earliest days those who were to be 
baptized were first instructed. In 1892 we 
have the record that ‘‘sixty-two catechumens 
were received and assigned to the members of 
the Mission for systematic teaching.” In 1894 
the public reception of catechumens was be- 
gun, believing the opportunity to state publicly 
their convictions would be a help to them and 
to others. Each year saw their number in- 
creasing and proved the value of the system : 
it encourages new believers and secures the 
oversight and more thorough instruction need- 
ed before reception into the church. The 
catechumenate has been and still is a great 
factor in guarding the purity and intelligence 
of the Korean Church, and affords an excellent 
opportunity for instruction in the facts and 
fundamental doctrines of our church, as well 
as in the privileges and obligations of church 
membership. We are thankful to note that 
the number of catechumens received, during 
the year that has just passed, is the largest in 
the history of the Mission. 

3. In the Home. 

We all recognize the importance of the 
example and instruction of Christian parents. 
Failure in the home greatly reduces the possi- 
bility of success in the efforts of the church 
and school. The home is God’s first divinely 
appointed school. The basis of the character 
of most children is laid in the home before 
they ever enter school. The ordinary every 
day life in the home not only affords many 
opportunities for training in the Christian 
graces but provides constant and most valuable 
opportunities for instruction by parents in the 
things of God. The importance of family — 
worship has always been emphasized and 
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although it cannot be said that the practice is 
universal, yet in thousands of Christian homes 
throughout the land the father and mother 
and children gather daily around the family 
altar: at such a time to be passing by and 
hear the family singing their hymns of praise 
fills one with thanksgiving and hope. In ad- 
dition to the Scriptures other books suitable 
for instruction in the home are available for 
parents, such as ‘‘Catechetical Bible Les- 
sons,” “The Way of Life,” “Bible History for 
Children,” “Life of Christ in Question and 
Answer” and many others. Over 10,000 
copies of a little leaflet called “Songs and 
Prayers for Children in the Home,” published 
by the Presbyterian Board of Christian Train- 
Ing, are in use. 


Il. THE BIBLE TRAINING CLASS 
SYSTEM. 


One of the most widely used and successful 
methods of Christian training in Korea has 
been the Bible Class System in which the 
‘members of the churches of a Presbytery 
gather in one central place, or of several 
churches in a district gather in a local centre, 
or of one congregation gather in their own 
church, for a week of intensive Bible study, 
inspiration and preaching activity. Those 
who study pay their own expenses and the ex- 
penses involved in the conduct of the class 
such as heating, lighting, and the entertain- 
ment of the Korean pastors who instruct them. 

In the Rules and By-Laws of the Mission, 
drawn up in 1891, Section A. IV, 8, we read, “it 
shall be the duty of each missionary in charge 
of sub-stations to work out a course of Scrip- 
ture instruction for each sub-station according 
to the general plan approved by the Mission.”’ 
At first these classes were held for the train- 
ing of the leaders. The first class was held in 
Seoul in 1890 with 7 men studying: 2 from 
the north, 2 from Whang Hai Province, and 3 
from Seoul. They were taught for one month. 
The next year 18 men attended. It was held 
once more as one class, but in 1892 it was de- 
cided to have separate classes in various dis- 


tricts instead of one central one. The nature 
of the class changed as the number increased, 
the classes being held for the training of the 
whole chureh and not just for the leaders, 
Gradually as the numbers of those in attend- 
ance, and the places where classes were held 
increased, we had a large percentage of the 
membership of the church studying the Bible 
systematically ; the upper grades in any given 
class were especially for the training of the 
church leaders, and the lower grades for the 
training of the ordinary church members, 
Men and women’s classes are held separately in 
the larger centres, though frequently they also 
study together. Especially in the early days, 
when the churches were more sparsely locat- 
ed, men and women have frequently walked 
long distances, from 50 to 150 miles, to attend 
these classes. The classes are taught largely 
by Korean pastors and helpers, missionaries 
assisting when possible. 

2. Bible Institutes. Gradually there arose 
a general demand all over the country for 
more through training than could be had in 
Bible classes of a week or 10 days duration, 
hence in several Mission stations Bible Insti- 
tutes were organized; now we have one 
for men and one for women in each station 
where missionaries reside, and in some cases 
the Koreans have established their own 
institutes in centres where there are no resi- 
dent missionaries. 

The object of the Bible Institute is to train 
the lay officers of the church, though quite 
often men who are expecting to go to the 
Theological Seminary take the Bible Institute 
course first, and it is highly desirable that all 
Seminary students first have some such 
course. The course for men is, in most cases, 
five or six weeks a year, with 6 years to 
graduation. For the women the time is longer, 
10 weeks a year for 5 years. There are also 
post: graduate courses of one month offered by 
several of the Institutes. All the students pay 
their own expenses. Graduates and under- 
graduates of these institutes are to be found 
in nearly all the churches and are outstanding © 
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among the church members for their zeal and 
knowledge. In the larger institutes the attend- 
ance runs up above 200. 

3. Higher Bible School for Women. This 
school, with Miss Margaret Best as principal, 
was opened in Pyengyang in 1923 with “the 
aim and purpose to prepare women of 
previous education for useful service for the 
Lord Jesus Christ in the life of the Korean 
Church and in the field of the Presbyterian 
Missions in Korea.’’ The course covers three 
years; the curriculum includes the books 
of the Old and New Testaments, Bible Intro- 
duction, Church History, Doctrine, Sunday 
School Work, Personal Work and Gospel 
Music. Although the institution is under the 
control of our Mission, it draws its pupils from 
the Southern Presbyterian, Australian and 
Canadian Missions also. Its graduates are 
found today in many parts of Korea and 
adjacent lands, rendering acceptable service in 
Academies and Bible Institutes, as pastors’ as- 
sistants, and evangelists in churches, hospitals 
or backward country territories, and as mis- 
sionaries to their own people in nearby coun- 
tries. 

4. The Theological Seminary. After sev- 
eral years of instruction in Bible classes 
and the preparation of an outstanding number 
of helpers, and the ordination of two elders in 
the Central Church, Pyengyang, it was real- 
ized that the time had come when some men 
should train and educate themselves for the 
ministry. 

The Pyengyang “Committee of Council’ 
requested permission from the Presbyterian 
Council to examine and take under its care two 
candidates for the ministry. Permission was 
given in 1900 and the elders Kim Chong Sup 
and Pang Kwi Chang were examined and ap- 


proved as candidates, and in January, 1901, 
were started on a five years’ course of study 
with Rev. S. A. Moffett and Rev. Graham Lee 
as the teachers. That same year the Council 
appointed a committee on Theological Educa- 
tion, consisting of Messrs. S. A. Moffett, Junkin 
(Southern Presbyterian) and Foote (Canadian 
Presbyterian), to which number were added 
the next year Messrs. Baird, Engel (Austra- 
lian Presbyterian) and Adams. That year 
(1902) a course of study was presented to the 
Council and adopted tentatively for one year. 
In 1903 four more men were received as can- 
didates for the ministry and three months of 
instruction was given, completing the First 
Year Curriculum. 

In 1904 the tentatively accepted Course 
of Study for 5 years was formally adopted by 
the Council. 

In 1916 the Seminary was re-organized with 
6 regular and 7 associate professors, the latter 
to be called upon only in case of need. Witha 
resident faculty, departments of work hitherto 
impossible could be developed: a quarterly 
magazine and a Bible Dictionary prepared 
and published by the faculty increased the 
opportunities for service. In 1921 the course 
was changed from one of three and one 
half months for 5 years to one of two terms a 
year for three years and later, to three terms 
a year for three years. The entrance require- 
ments have steadily risen with the years. 
Each spring a number of pastors return for a 
month of study and inspiration and fellowship 
together. Each fall two months of regular 
post-graduate work are offered to those who 
are able to come for that length of time; 
at the end of three years those who have suc- 
cessfully passed the examinations are granted 
diplomas. 
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e The Contribution of Educational Work for 


Young Men to the Christian Movement. 
: E, M. Mowry 


church remarked gome time ago that 
bist the thing of first importance is direct 
—@s preaching of the Gospel, but that the 
second is Christian education. He eaid that 
without the Mission academy in his own 
province most of the young men who had 
been educated in it could not have received 
an education, and therefore the leaders of 
the church there could not have been 
trained. There are very few who under- 
stand conditions in Korea that will not 
agree with him. The rapid spread of the 
Gospel has been accomplished by two sets of 
people, the missionary and the native Chris- 
tian. Of the native Christians perhaps no 
class has been more active in this work than 
the young men in the schools. The inspira- 
tion to keep continually at it has been receiv- 
ed in the school from the teachers, and from 
the association with each other of a large 
number of students who were interested in 
the same thing. It would have been almost 
impossible for scattered individuals to have 
kept up the same enthusiasm. One young man 
said that perhaps no one has helped the mis- 
sionary so much in his work as the students 
in or near cities or out in far country districts. 

Before entering upon a discussion of what 
these schools have done directly for the Chris- 
tian movement, I want to say very briefly but 
very emphatically that inasmuch as_ they 
are educational institutions their greatest con- 
tribution to the work of the church must be 
one of high educational value. Failure here 
means a weakness in all other things.  Al- 
though conditions in the country both political 
and tempermental have at times been adverse 
to holding to a high standard of work, and 
although officials and a great many others are 
yery prone to look with disdain on schools 


B : ACTIVE KOREAN worker in the 


that are not conducted fully in accordance 
with government regulations, it is a matter of 
no unjust pride with us, I think, that a high 
standard has always been maintained. It is 
not fitting that we should compare ourselves 
with others and boast of what we have done, 
but those who have charge of the schools in 
all these past years have accomplished educa- 
tional results that have been quite worthy of 
the name of a Christian educational institution. 
As the age of the present student body is 
much lower than 15 or 20 years ago, the 
student of today cannot do in his student days 
all the things that his predecessors did that 
required leadership, but there is no doubt 
that the school is doing better work educa- 
tionally than ever before, and as good work 
as ever in spiritual development and train- 
ing for leadership. 

The policy and aim of the Mission for its 
schools have been not mainly as an evange- 
lizing agency ina community but to educate 
the children of the church, to nurture the 
children of the Christian community, and to 
train future leaders for the church, whether in 
the ministry and other paid church work, or 
as Christian laymen and volunteer workers. 
When the schools were first started this prin- 
ciple was carried out almost completely and 
only Christian students were received, and 
this has been mainly the policy ever since, 
although it has been put into practice for 
a certain period to a less extent in one 
or two schools than in the others because 
of peculiar government and local condi- 
tions. In sections where the church consti- 
tuency has been large, it has been easier to 
carry out this policy than in sections where 
the constituency has been smail. For a few 
years, while each school was struggling with 
the problem of designation, it was also more 
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difficult, but since designation, conditions have 
improved. Because of this predominantly 
Christian atmosphere that has been con- 
sistently maintained the Christian charac- 
ter of the young men in the schools has 
been developed to a much higher degree 
than could have been done if a large per- 
centage of the students had been non- 
Christian. Consequently, the leaders for 
Christian work that have been trained in such 
surroundings have been of a higher quality 
than could have been produced otherwise. 
Even many students who may have had a 
‘disposition to “kick against the pricks” a bit 
during their school days have become active 
factors in society after they left the schools. 
No mission worker or church leader will ever 
be able to know what a force these yonng 
men have been in leavening the non-Christian 
society with the Christian principles that 
they had firmly grounded in them in the class- 
room study of the Bible, the daily chapel 
messages, and constant contact with Christian 
teachers and other church leaders. The at- 
tempt from the beginning has been to use the 
whole force, teachers and students, in the in- 
terests of evangelism. The schools have 
been a living and potent factor in the evange- 
lization of Korea. 

Now I should like to mention some definite 
things that the academies and colleges have 
done to help the Christian movement. The 
first thing is the activities in the schools them- 
selves for the development of Christian 
work and the evangelization of the few 
students who were not professing Christians 
at the time of admission. Above every 
thing else the teaching of the Bible as a re- 
gular course of study in the classroom, and 
the daily chapel services, have been the most 
powerful factors. Until the government pass- 
ed laws many years ago concerning the re- 
gistering of schools, the privilege of teaching 
the Bible in the curriculum was never ques- 
tioned. From the year when the law was 
promulgated till the year when the first of our 
schools received designation from the govern- 


ment, with full privileges to teach the Bible 
and hold chapel services, was the most trying 
period in the history of our schools. Only 
those who were most intimately connected 
with the situation at the time can understand 
what a testing time it was both on the govern- 
ment side and the missionary side. For 
several years it seemed that it would be neces- 
sary either to give up our position or close the 
schools. Whata ray of hope was given to us 
when the government issued the first permit 
for designation to the John D. Wells Academy 
in Seoul. Thanks to the sympathetic help 
given by many of the government officials, 
since that time all of the other three acade- 
mies have received designation from the 
Government-General. The firm stand that 
our mission took on this question and the 
successful conclusion of the matter was such 
a testimony to, and had such an immense in- 
fluence on, the church as to make the trouble 
of those years all worth while. 

In the early years of the schools when the 
young men did not have such a through know- 
ledge of the Bible, and did not know how to 
preach, certain promising students were given 
special instruction in the Bible and instruction 
for preaching and practice in preaching be- 
fore small groups and before the whole 
student body. Small Bible study groups 
meeting on week-days, Sunday morn- 
ing Bible study classes, early Sunday morn- 
ing prayer meetings, small prayer groups, 
organization of small groups for other stud- 
ents, the employment of men to do special 
religious work among the students, a week’s 
special Bible Study, evangelistic meetings 
every year in each school, have been some of 
the means employed for the deepening of the 
Christian life of the students. 

The second thing that should be mentioned 
as a contribution by the schools to the Chris- © 
tian movement is the influence and re- 
ligious activity of the members of the faculty. 
When the schools were first established 
the teaching was done entirely for two or 
three years by the missionaries, as there 
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were no Koreans trained for such work, and 
when native teachers were employed they 
were men that had been trained in our own 
schools. This gave us as co-laborers men 
who understood our aims and purposes and 
who put the same emphasis in their work. 
Later, after men were graduated from the 
Union Christian College, most of the teaching 
positions in the academies were held by its 
graduates. These Christian teachers have 
had all through these thirty or more years 
not only a great influence on the thousands of 
young men in the schools but their own re- 
ligious activities have set up an ideal for the 
students that many have carried out in later 
life. 

' This influence and inspiration could never 
have been given if there had not been the 
daily contact for a long period between tea- 
cher and pupil. The Christian teacher in his 
unwavering faith in the Word of God, as a 
man of wider education and understanding, 
has been a continual quiet testimony to the 
student of less mental attainments in whose 
mind have often arisen questionings and 
doubts. Besides this possibly unconscious 
giving out of power, the teachers have been 
an active agency of immense power. Their 
preaching in the cities where the academies 
and colleges are located and the adja- 
cent country churches, especially in ear- 
lier years when there were not sO many or- 
dained pastors as today, brought blessing and 
refreshment to multiiudes of Christian attend- 
ants. Their trips with student evangelistic 
bands during the summer vacations, covering 
often two or three weeks, have furnished 
opportunities to take the gospel to thousands 
who had never heard it before. In years 
past when there were not so many men well 
trained in the Bible, that is seminary students 
or graduates, or Bible Institute graduates, the 
teachers of the academies did much teaching 
in the Bible Classes in the country churches 
during the summer and winter vacations. All 
this contribution to the Christian work of the 
country has been made possible only because 


these six educational institutions have been in 
our midst and this contribution would not 
have been made, at least to such an extent, 
if it had not been for them. 

As the third thing, I should like to bring to 
mind the active religious work of the students 
during their student days. What a power for 
evangelism these young men have been! 

In the earlier years the average student 
was older than he is today. The average of 
the academy student today is about 17 where- 
as 20 years ago it was surely at least 3 years 
more. Consequently, it was easier for him to 
get the confidence of the people and to do 
more work than it is for the present day 
student. Their work has been so large and 
so varied that only a mere mention of the 
different phases is possible here. A large 
number of students are doing regular work in 
Sunday Schools, many going out every Sunday 
to more or less distant villages and conduct- 
ing extension Sunday Schools, starting work 
in villages that later grows into churches, 
doing house to house preaching in the villa- 
ges, going to outlying streets and preaching 
on the streets, working in non-Christian 
schools, vacation preaching bands, Daily Va- 
cation Bible Schools, night schools for poor 
children, preaching in their home regions 
during vacations, and raising money to send 
evangelists to distant places where they 
could not personally go, are but a few of their 
varied activities. 

During the last Christmas vacation four pro- 
fessors and twenty students Of the same col- 
lege, divided into 6 bands, conducted a week’s 
meetings in six country churches. The Korea 
Sunday School Association reports for the 
summer of 1933 that of the four mission ac- 
ademies and two colleges connected with the 
mission that about 900 students helped in 
teaching Daily Vacation Bible Schools. One 
academy reports for the past year 108 stud- 
ents, about one third of its total, as engaged 
in some phase of Sunday School work every 
Sunday. One of the colleges reports that 
about 80, or about 40% of the student body, 
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are engaged in such work and the other col- 
lege reports 79 students or 23%. There are 
13 churches in Pyengyang and vicinity that 
owe their origin and nurture for a few years 
to the efforts of the students of the Soongsil 
Academy and Union Christian College. Truly 
it was said that no one has helped the mis- 
sionary so much as the students in the Chris- 
tian Schools. Each one of the cities of Syen- 
chun, Pyengang, Seoul and Taiku has in its 
vicinity from six to ten more churches that 
were started by students. Each one of the 
schools hag to its credit a number of churches 
in some distant region that were started by 
evangelists sent out by the student body. 

And now what can we say of the men after 
they have left school, either before gradua- 
tion or after finishing the course ? The num- 
ber in the ministry or in preparation for it, or 
planning for it after they become a little older 
and get more experience, the large number of 
church officers (unpaid workers), the number 
of business men and farmers giving a definite 
Christian testimony, the number of teachers in 
primary schools, academies and colleges,— 
these all would make an imposing procession 
were they able to pass before us today. It is 
very likely that a great deal is due to this 
large number of men for bringing the Korean 
church to its ability for self-government and 
self-propagation so soon. 

The percentage of graduates engaged in 
definite church work is from 10% to 15% 
for the different schools. Of the two colleges 
the Chosen Christian College has twelve of 
its graduates in the ministry and eight in pre- 
paration for itin seminaries, and the Union 
Christian College has forty-six ordained pas- 
tors and thirty three in seminary. One aca- 
demy of 158 living graduates has 20 in the 
ministry, another of 460 graduates has 11 in 
the ministry and another of 941 graduates has 
31 in the ministry. It has been impossible to 
get complete statistics for the number of gradu- 


ates that have fallen away from the Christian’ 


faith. One academy reports that out of 145 


known alumni 12 are not at present attending 
church, another academy reports 34 such out 
of 941 living graduates. The Chosen Chris- 
tian College considers that 80% of the gradu- 
ates live up to their Christian faith, and of the 
315 graduates of the Union Christian College 
12 have fallen away from the church. It 
would be interesting to know just how many 
of the outstanding leaders of the churches are 
the product of the mission academies or col- 
leges. It has been reported at a meet- 
ing of a certain presbytery, in whose bounds 
is located one of our academies, at that time 
all the church officers in the churches of the 
Presbytery were men who had been in atten- 
dance for a longer or shorter period at that 
academy in its midst. Of the alumni of all 
our schools at least 11 are occupying such 
high positions as college professors, two as 
seminary professors and three as principals 
of middle schools. Many others are occupying 
places of leadership in the general church 
work, such as the General Secretaries of the 
Board of Christian Education of the Presby- 
terian and Methodist Churches and the Gen- 
eral Secretary of the Department of Rural 
Church Work. 


Presbyterian Mission Jubilee Papers 


The Committee is planning to print the 
major part of all the papers, something of the 
discussions, a list of the delegates and the 
picture of the gathering. 

The price of the book has been placed at 
Yen 1.50, plus postage. As the size of the 
edition will be quite limited advance orders 
are recommended. 


NORMAN C. WHITTEMORE, 


For the Committee, 
c/o The C. L. S., Chong-no, Seoul. 
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The Missionary Work 
of the Korean Presbyterian Church 


C, A, CLARK, PH. D., D. D. 


>, 4HE PRESBYTERIAN Church hag been 
1 a missionary-sending organization 
almost since the time that it was 
fs founded, and particularly so since 
it was set up as a self-governing, indepen- 
dent Church in 1907. That year the Church, 
in order to express its joy over the found- 
ing of the national organization, took up 
a great offering to start a ‘foreign missionary” 
work in the large island of Quelpart, in the 
Yellow Sea south of Korea. The Church at 
that time had only seven ordained ministers, 
but it gave one of those gladly to go to the 
“regions beyond.” 
~ In 1909 the second group of ministers was 
ordained by the Church, nine men, and one, 
as a matter of course, was sent to the “regions 
beyond” in Vladivostock, Siberia. As early 
as 1901 the churches in North Korea began 
sending workers across the border into West 
and East Manchuria to care for the Korean 
emigrants who had settied there. Two years 
ago there were 175 Presbyterian churches in 
Manchuria, organized under three self-govern- 
ing Presbyteries. For a time there was also 
a Presbytery with over 50 congregations in 
Siberia. In 1909, the Church sent a pastor for 
three months to minister to the Korean 
students and others in Tokyo. That work, 
with the help of many others, has now grown 
to 48 churches with some 4,000 believers 
and it has an independent, self-governing 
ehurch organization. There are about 30 
churches now on the island of Quelpart and it 
has a separate Presbytery established. 

All of the movements so far mentioned, 
north, east and south of Korea, are for Ko- 
reans gone abroad. We are very happy over 
them all, but they are not the most significant 
parts of the Church’s work. Its greatest work 
is in China. 


In 1912 the one Presbytery of all Korea 
gave way to the General Assembly with seven 
subsidiary Presbyteries and that marked the 
perfected organization of the self-governing 
Church. Those seven Presbyteries have since 
grown to twenty-four. Again, as an expres- 
sion of the joy of the Church in the great 
event, a Thank Offering was taken through- 
out Korea and three pastors and their families 
were sent to open a real Foreign Mission 
work in the Chinese language for the Chinese 
in Shantung, China. In 1931 the women of 
Korea sent out a Korean woman missionary 
also, and she is just completing her language 
preparation and getting into the work. 

It is interesting to note that this real 
Foreign Mission to an alien people was started 
just 28 years after the first American mission- 
ary began work in Korea. It is doubtful if 
that record can be duplicated anywhere in the 
world: in 1884, not one single Protestant 
Christian in all Korea; 28 years later a great, 
self-governing Church founded, a General As- 
sembly established, Missions to Koreans 
abroad in lands on every side and then this 
real Foreign Mission in the Chinese language 
to the Chinese people in Shantung. It is par- 
ticularly because certain new facts have come 
to light about this Shantung work that this 
paper is written. 

For 22 years now this Foreign Mission work 
has been carried on in China, beginning with 
a small field around the town of Lai- 
yang, 100 miles inland from the harbour of 
Tsingtau. Three Korean pastors were sent 
out in 1913, and those first men labored there. 
for five years. Conditions were extremely 
difficult. Other denominations were in the 
field, and there was no territorial division. 
Their equipment was small and experience 
almost totally lacking. They did not even 
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have virgin soil upon which to work. They 
took over two or three small churches from 
the Chinese Presbytery, folks who had been 
trained in ways different from those of Korea. 
It was hard for these old Christians to under- 
stand the new ways which our men wanted 
them to adopt. It was easy for our men to 
believe that ‘‘in Rome one should do as the 
Romans do” and conform to the customs 
heretofore followed in China. It was neces- 
sary for the Korean Foreign Board to check 
the missionaries to keep them going aright. 
At one time they actually asked that the 
Board send them enough money so that they 
might hire twenty Chinese evangelists on 
foreign pay and hurry up the founding of the 
Church. The Board held them down and in- 
sisted upon Korea methods and policies being 
enforced. Again and again it sent over Com- 
mittees of Visitation to see that its orders 
were carried ont. 

It must have been exasperating to those 
three first men to have their ideas over- 
ruled again and again. One of them broke 
down in health and came back to Korea and 
died shortly after. The two others were sud- 
denly presented with an opportunity of getting 
across to the “Land of Promise” in America. 
Opportunity like that seldom knocks twice at 
any man’s door in the Orient. The prospects 
in Laiyang seemed very uninviting against the 
glory of that proposal. A fourth man, Helper 
Kim Pyung Kyoo, not yet ordained to the 
ministry, was working with them there. They 
turned the work over to him and sent in their 
resignations to the Board. 

When the Foreign Board came that year to 
report to the Assembly it was a rather sad 
report. The Church could hardly have been 
blamed if it had stopped the whole under- 
taking, and written it all off as a mistake. The 
Lord was good to the Church that year, how- 
ever, and the men on the Board were men of 
vision and real leadership. They came up 
with nominations of two other proved men, 
known by all the Church, to take the posi- 
tions, and they brought Helper Kim back 


from Laiyang to tell the Assembly of what 
the Lord had already done in Shantung and of 
the prospects, “‘bright as the promises of God.” 
Without a dissenting voice, the Assembly ac- 
cepted the Board’s report and appointed the 
two missionaries, and made plans to send out 
a third. The change in personnel hardly pro- 
duced a ripple in the work in Laiyang or in 
the Church’s consciousness of its task over 
there. 

The statistics of the work in 1918 were not 
very wonderful, if compared with those of 
similar districts in Korea, but, small as they 
were, it was soon made evident that the Chinese 
Presbytery and Synod under whom our men 
had been working, believed that those small 
statistics and the difficult Korea methods 
which had produced them were solid through 
and through and worth encouraging. In 1919, 
only two years after the change of mission- 
aries, the Synod offered to our men the exclu- 
sive responsibility for a population of one mil- 
lion four hundred thousand people in a terri- 
tory fully 70 miles square. The Foreign Board 
again came before the Assembly with the 
challenge and the Call, and the Assembly took 
it up. The Shantung Synod turned over to us 
its properties in that field, some six or seven 
smail churches, with a number of schools and 
enough baptized believers to make, added to 
what we had before, 416 in all. That was 
eleven or twelve years ago. In the Minutes 
of the Korean General Assembly year by year 
since then reports of the work have been 
printed, but heretofore few of them have 
been translated into English and it is doubtful 
if even the most active evangelistic mission- 
aries in Korea have a very clear grasp of the 
wonderful things which the Church has been 
doing in Shantung. 

In 1920, including all the believers won by 
our men between 1918 and 1919, and those 
turned over by the Chinese Church, there 
were 416 baptized and a total adherentage of 
515. In 1938, the baptized roll was 1,041 and 
the adherentage total 1,824. Those had been 
years of war and turmoil in Shantung province 
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with Communism and many other things 
making the work difficult, yet in 12 years we 
find here a net gain in baptized believers and 
in total adherentage of over 150%, an average 
yearly gain for 12 years of 12% per year. I 
wonder if any other Presbyterian Church in 
the world for those years can show that per- 
centage of gain, right on up to 1933. Even 
Korea itself cannot do it. We should know 
this great thing that is going on in Shantung. 

Our missionaries found, to their great sur- 
prise, that no Sunday offerings were being 
taken in the worship services of the churches 
and they at once instituted them. There were 
no doubt private. offerings taken, for the 
statistics of that year show offerings of ¥1,030, 
but of that amount more than 50% (¥556) 
was given for maintenance of schools, ¥300 
for buildings and repairs and only ¥174 for all 
of the church maintenance work proper. In 
1938 the offerings for buildings and repairs 
totalled ¥673 and for the evangelistic work of 
the churches no less than ¥1,870. That was 
a gain of over 100% in offerings for buildings 
and a gain of 1075.% in the gifts for evange- 
listic work and church maintenance. It must 
have been a very good method that they used 
over there to increase those offerings in 
twelve years to approximately eleven times 
what they had been before. 

Relatively few church plants had ever been 
erected and paid for by the Chinese up until 
1920. There were only 10 buildings of any 
sort in the field assigned to us, and one of 
those costing ¥10,000 had been erected by the 
Board of our Amerian Presbyterian Church. In 
1920, we read that the Chinese in Laiyang gave 
%400 for the erection of their church. In the 
1921 statement we read ‘‘Eight Chinese Chris- 
tians have become tithers,” and again ‘‘The 
twenty Christians in Yoo Kwa Chung village 
have raised money and donated labor and have 
erected their own church without help.” Two 
years later the record reads that that church 
was destroyed by bandits, and then the record 
states, ‘‘The Yoo Kwa Chung Christians have 
again built a better church than before.” In 


1924, the records say, “One Chinese hag 
erected a ¥500 building and loaned it to be 
used as a church until the congregation is 
strong enough to erect a church for itself,” 
Also “Two other congregations have donated 
labor and cash and have erected their own 
churches, one costing #500 and one ¥700.’’ 
“Two churches raised ¥35 each in their 
thanksgiving offering.” 

In 1926, the record states, ‘“¥260 was raised 
by the Laiyang City church for the buying of 
a church bell.” Also ‘‘a former backslidden 
Christian has repented and erected a four kan 
church with his own money in his village.” 
Also “another church which had been subsid- 
ized has begun paying one-fifth of its own rent 
and has paid all the cost of renovating its 
own building.” Also, “One well-to-do Chi- 
nese Christian has given ¥500 to help pay the 
expenses of the preaching bands that are 
going out to tour the country around.”’ 

In 1922, “two churches raised ¥130 each to. 
send to the earthquake sufferers in the south 
of China,” also ‘‘one church has bought ¥400 
worth of land and, using the crops for part of 
the salary, have called a full time pastor.” In 
1933 “two more churches raised the money to 
erect their own buildings, one costing ¥300 
and one ¥480.” 

These are just a few of the outstanding 
items. We may not have reached Korea 
standards of self-support there yet but we 
certainly are on our way. 

The Korean Mission in Shantung carries on 
medical work, and that work has been wholly 
self-supporting from the day that it was 
begun, except that we have loaned _build- 
ings to the doctors to be used for dispensary 
purposes. In 1916 Dr. Kim Yun Sik, a Sever- 
ance graduate, went across and located in 
Laiyang City. All through the record there 
is mention of his work. On one occasion 
the grateful Chinese people of Laiyang had 
a great sign painted to place on the front 
of his hospital and then formed a parade com- 
posed of 2 large part of the population and 
came publicly and presented it. In 1923 Dr. 
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Choo Hyun Chik came from Syenchun and 
located in Chukmuk. In 1931 Dr. An Choon 
Ho came from Kyungsang province in Korea 
and also located in Chukmuk and joined in 
with our work. Evidently self support in me- 
dical work is possible in China. 

Until 1920 no such thing as a week-long 
Bible Class was known in Shantung, or, if 
anything similar was held, it was customary 
to give free entertainment to those who at- 
tended. Our missionaries started in on the 
Korea plan with every pupil paying his own 
way. In 1921 there were 16 classes held and 
one Officers’ class; in 1923 there were 22 
classes reported; in 1926, 26 classes and in 
1933 there were forty-five. In 1923 a Bible 
Institute running one or two months each 
year was started with eight pupils. In 1925 
it enrolled 15 pupils ; in 1938 it had 17 men in 
for their month.and 52 for their period, or a 
total of 70 in all. Evidently the Korea Bible 
Class system will work in Shantung. 

Personal, voluntary evangelism is more or 
less carried on in all Mission fields, but the 
notable lack of it was one of the disconcerting 
things for our missionaries when they arrived 
in Shantung in 1913. It was no doubt because 
of that that our first group of men fell by the 
wayside temporarily and asked the Board to 
give them money to hire 20 Chinese evange- 
lists to help them preach. Luckily they did 
not get the money, and so they had to preach 
themselves personally, and, when they did, 
the Chinese Christians gradually caught the 
fire. Revivals became the order of the day 
once a year or oftener in every church. 

In 1920, although it is less than two years 
since our new missionaries arrived on the 
field, they have held evangelistic meetings in 
several] non-Christian villages, and they were 
listened to by between 300 and 400 people. 
In 1923, the report reads, ‘‘Revivals have been 
held in many places with a total attendance of 
16,000.” In 1928, the record states, “Pastor 
Yi Tai Yung has held great revival cam- 
paigns, and has been listened to by 40,000 peo- 
ple.” In 1980 we goa step forward with the 


note, “Chinese Christians have taken the initia- 
tive in organizing preaching bands, and one 
wealthy Chinese has given ¥500 to help 
finance that work.”’ In 1932, ‘‘Pastor Yi, in 
addition to his regular work, has carried on a 
special campaign for manual laborers.” In 
1933, the record states, ‘‘There have been re- 
vival services in all parts of our field with 
daylight prayer-meetings and evening services. 
After the revivals, the Christians formed 
preaching bands and toured the country 
around.” Evidently Korea’s self-propagation 
methods and personal work methods will work 
also in China. 

And now we come to the crowning part of 
it all. When our men first went to China, the 
Chinese Presbytery and Synod were very 
suspicious of them for a time and feared that 
they wanted to start something which would 
harm or compete with their work. Our men 
took their Presbytery letters across and became 
full members of the Shantung Presbytery to 
work under its direction. Even after that 
the Presbytery was very skeptical about Ko- 
rea methods in China conditions, and did not 
believe that they would work. They gave us 
the right of way, however, and kept hands 
off, and, after six years of personal observa- 
tion on the spot of what was going on, they 
put their stamp of approval on it all by offer- 
ing our men full control of a territory four 
times as large as what they had at first assign- 
ed to us. Again and again they have honored 
our missionaries by appointments within their 
Presbytery and Synod, and by appointing 
them as delegates to great meetings in Shang- 
hai, Peking or Nanking. In 1932 they went 
one step further and offered to set our work 
apart as a self-governing Presbytery, and that 
was done May 12, 1933, just one year ago. 

In that new Presbytery, three Chinese 
pastors sit with our three missionaries as 
members, and please note that one of those 
pastors examined and ordained by the Chinese 
presbytery in 1929 was a convert of our Ko- 
rean Misionaries back in the early years 
of their work, That is a final and supreme 
fruitage of our work over there and a proof 
that their methods have done well. 
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The Forward Look 


J. S. HOLDCROFT, D. D. 


RED, re know MAY be said or not said 


we know that a significant past cre- 
AY ates the presumption of a significant 
tees future. 

You have heard recounted in these four 
days the tale of the past. To summarize it in 
a few brief statements we have: 

1, A Church, which with all its faults and 
weaknesses is large, well-organized, 
wide-spread, well-taught, earnest, ag- 
gressive, growing and, in general, hope- 
ful of the future. _ 

2. A physical equipment, in both Church 
and Mission, in evangelistic, educational, 
medical, social welfare, publishing and 
other departments which is, on the 
whole, adequate to afford avenues of ex- 
pression to the Life of the Spirit in all 
those lines which a large, unconverted 
population does not in and of itself af- 
ford. 

3. A basic literature beginning with the 
whole Bible, in clearly expressed lan- 
guage. 

4, Certain principles of work established, 
tried, proved and adhered to with more 
or less consistency, throughout both 
Mission and Church. 

5. A leadership, a personnel, won, trained, 
measurably capable, rightly ambitious 
and, we feel sure, for the most part, 
consecrated. . 

6. Aspirit of mutual confidence, co-opera- 
tion, love between missionary and 
Korean Christian, and relations estab- 
lished between other bodies and our 
own Mission and Church which enable 
us to co-operate cordially wherever co- 
operation is desirable or advantageous. 

7, Supporting agencies at home, eager to 
see all ‘strongholds of the night’ taken 
for the King of Kings. 

All these are assets of incalculable signifi- 


cance. They ought to imply, surely they do 
suggest, a significant future ! 

Add to these assets a Living Lord, to 
Whom all power in Heaven and on earth has 
been given, and a faith obedient still to His 
command to go into all the world, and what 
may we, what should we, expect in the future? 

(NOTE :—The writer proceeds to point out 
some of the opposing forces that challenge 
the Christian Church in Korea to-day and in- 
dicate the nature of our task in the future. 
He points out the dangers of secular education 
apart from God; of the present-day material 
allurement ; of ‘dangerous thoughts’ drifting in 
from all sides; of modernism within the church 
itself ; of aggressive Roman Catholicism ; of 


many new cults springing up in our midst; 


and of an apparent deadening of the spiritual 
life and zeal of the Korean Church. Having 
elaborated these points, he proceeds as fol- 
lows :—) 

It is not enough in an address of this kind to 
call attention to the hostile forces arrayed 
against us, to the possible weaknesses in our 
own organization, and to the divinely limited 
scope of our operations. 

I have tried to summarize the achievements 
of those fifty years under seven heads. It 
remains for us to take up some of these heads 
and try to forecast what may, what should, 
take place in regard to each. 

First: A Church large, well-organized, 
wide-spread, well-taught, earnest, aggressive, 
growing and, in general, hopeful. 

Surely the day is not far distant, may even 
be said to be almost here, when this Church, 
already self-governing and self-supporting in 
large measure, shall also command the full 
conviction, the scholarship and the ability to 
dispense with’ missionary aid entirely should 
that be necessary, although no such mistake as 
was made in Hawaii, for instance, should be 
made where a new Church facing a new age 
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was denied the normal big-brotherliness that 
Christian helpfulness would naturally suggest. 
That is, there will long be room for some mis- 
sionaries and for some missionary aid, but it 
‘is to be hoped in a decreasing measure. 

Second: The same thing may be said in 
regard to much of our educational, medical, 
social welfare and publishing agencies and 
equipment. We have gone sufficiently far 
along the road to devolution to see that at no 
‘distant date all responsibility can be devolved 
upon the shoulders of national leaders. God 
will, however, hold us to account for the kind 
‘of institutions we turn over to them, for these 
institutions will, in all human _ probabillity, 
establish the standards for the intellectual and 
spiritual life of the Church for many genera- 
tions. 

If some general policy that would look for- 
ward to the taking over one after another of 
these institutions through a course of years 
‘could be agreed upon it might afford to the 
Korean Church, even though in decreasing 
number, that illustration and example which 
would be stimulating and beneficial; but the 
trouble is that most of our institutions com- 
mand only local support and interest and al- 
though we have a Church which is national in 
distribution there has not yet grown up in it a 
nation wide, ora Church wide, sense of re- 
sponsibility for a nation wide system of schools 
and hospitals. It would be a good thing if 
there were such a sense of responsibility. 

Third: To say that the Church is reaching 
out to develope further its literature is only 
to say something known to us all, Some 
Koreans feel that the next revision of the 
Scriptures must be practically wholly Korean 
and that they are getting to the place where 
they may hope successfully to make such a 
revision. That they themselves are thinking 
of and actually writing Bible commentaries, 
dictionaries, all Sunday School lessons and 
many other books on many subjects proves 
- that in this line it will soon be only the 
exceptional missionary who can make any 
contribution that will be acceptable. In fact 


I have been gratified often in recent years to 
see how, when certain proposed publications 
are mentioned, our Korean associates say ‘If 
it needs to be done we can find the writers 
and can obtain the money’. 

Fourth: The most difficult transfer to make, 
I fancy, is the transfer of that body of princi- 
ples and convictions, not as to the facts and 
truths of the Gospel but as to the propriety 
and power of those principles and methods of 
work which we have found to be God-honor- 
ing and fruitful. Let us be very sure that 
we cannot transfer these principles and me 
thods unless we ourselves actually believe in 
them with full conviction and really. practise 
them in our work and prove that they are 
fruitful. 

Even at best it is difficult for us to draw 
clear lines of demarkation and still more 
difficult to hew to the line. It is not surprising 
therefore that our people are slow to grasp 
the value of principles which often run counter 
to desire. Yet often they do grasp their value. 
For example, in these days of depression 
I have had Korean leaders say to me ‘We 
are glad that our churches are so largely self- 
supporting, for if they were not we could not 
now suddenly bring them to self-support.’ 

Yet I think these principles, especially those 
of (1) the adequate instruction of new believ- 
ers and of children in the facts, truths, mean- 
ing and life of the Gospel, (2) the necessity of 
grounding the whole Church in Bible know- 
edge and appreciation by regular, consecutive, 
sustained study of the Bible at home, in 
church, and in Bible class, (3) the necessity of 
every Christian being a personal worker 
and of the whole Church being missionary 
minded, (4) the training of a lay leadership 
through Bible Institutes and other means in 
special knowledge, experience and in Christian 
character, (5) of upholding a high standard 
of spiritual life for pastors and other leaders, 
(6) of adequate Church discipline and (7) 
of self-support, are in danger of not being 
transferred wholly to the Korean Church and 
of not being enforced in a whole-hearted 
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manner even when their propriety has been 
acknowledged. 

As an example, take the matter of the 
unevangelized. Although there is no question 
but that the situation of the Korean people at 
home, in Japan proper and in Manchukuo 
argues great interest in the Church, there is 
reason to question whether the necessity 
of preaching the Gospel as the one great boon 
we have to offer all men has not lost its 
compelling power, and of whether the sustain- 
ed effort of foreign missionary work is not 
proving irksome to a great part of the Church. 

Though a Church grow in numbers, self- 
consciousness and in efficiency as a Church, if 
these things be neglected not only will its 
onward sweep be arrested, it will have set its 
face definitely toward formalism, stultification 
and decay. 

We must therefore make every effort to 
transfer all these principles to the inheritors of 
our work. There should, to this end, be clear, 
definite and convincing instruction on all these 
subjects in all our training schools. 

The fact that we have leaders trained, 
capable, rightly ambitious and consecrated 
means that humanly speaking we have at 
least an even chance of transferring these 
policies and principles. But let us not think 
them to be easily transferred. There may be 
few real leaders who do not in private acknow- 
ledge their validity, but, to put them into prac- 
tice, aye, even as with us, ‘there’s the rub.’ 
Yet by constantly holding up the ideal of the 
greatest good to the greatest number we can, 
J believe, win our leaders to these policies. 

There are no real clouds on the horizon 
in the matter of relations between Korean 
Christians and missionaries. Certainly there 
is a growing spirit of self-confidence on the 
part of our Korean brethren. In that we 
rejoice. They must increase and we decrease. 
We know and welcome that, and in it there is 
no reason why the cordial, confidential rela- 
tions of the first fifty years should not continue 
to the end. If so, many of you may live 
to see your memorial monuments erected 


in Korea! Nevertheless, as in the case of 
liberty, so also in the maintaining of these 
relationships eternal vigilance on the part 
of the missionary is the price. 

In my opinion, therefore, the time for the 
transfer of practically all responsibility in 
leadership, in government and in support 
of the work in evangelistic, educational, 
medical and social welfare lines is upon us. It 
will not all be done in a year, or ten, or twenty 
perhaps but the time is at hand. 

That the Church, clothed with such increased 
responsibility, will go forward to new con- 
quests and new growth is to be expected. 
It has been so in the matter of purely church 
support and in church government. Why 
should it not be so also in all other forms of 
work? Indeed it may be said that the signi- 
ficant development of the past fifty years de- 
mands great progress along this line in the 
next fifty as a further development and 
proof of the Nevius methods. 

The question comes therefore: What of the 
missionary and what of his work ? 

I have already indicated that the missionary 
will be needed, although perhaps in decreasing 
numbers. 

As to his work, as to the work of the 
Mission, it seems to me that there are five 
fields which will be open for some time to 
come, if the King tarries : 

1. The missionary and the Mission should 
pre-empt and hold for the new Church those 
legitimate fields of endeavor and service which 
the young Church is really unable to occupy 
or has not the vision to see. : 

Such fields there have been in the past, 
as those of education, medicine, religious 
education, temperance, Bible clubs and many 
others. There will be such fields in the future 
also, although not as many. 

Two words of caution are necessary here. 
First, whatever be the consequences there is a 
point beyond which every Church, as every 
individual person, must develope its own 
activities, find its own avenues of expression of 
its character and developement, and stand still 
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or retrograde as a free and independent agent. 

Second, we need distinctly to guard against 
the tendency to too much ‘specialization.’ The 
eall for specialists has been over-emphasized 
in many fields. A missionary who specializes 
too much, or even loads up with extras, to the 
point of neglecting his chief business of 
preaching the Gospel, might better forget his 
specialization or take the next boat home. 

2. There are always the unevangelized, and 
probably in this age there always will be. 
While it would be an unspeakable misfortune 
if the Church ever came to think of the 
missionary as the evangelizing agent and of 
itself as merely the main agent to maintain 
the areas which are won; nevertheless one 
of the greatest calls and tasks that the 
missionary can face is to the people and to the 
regions beyond, and there are many of both in 
Korea even yet. This work is also, perhaps, in 
Korea, the work for which the majority of 
missionaries are best fitted. The Church, 
in this respect, will probably long continue 
to do as it sees the missionary do. 

3. In the third place there is that work 
which grows out of the direct preaching of the 
Gospel, the work of founding individual 
churches. It is the Church, after all, which 
is the prominent institution. Schools, hospitals 
and all else are but means to an end, or 
supports to a building, or expressions of 
the life of the Church. It is the Church 
we labor to found, to extend, to strengthen. 
There will long be opportunity for those 
who can do this work, and often the mission- 
ary can see or make opportunities for the 
establishment of churches which the Korean 
cannot see or make them, although the op- 
posite is also true. 

4, A fourth field that will long be open 
to the missionary is that of Bible teaching. In 
fact if one wants to become famous today 
either in Korea or at home, let him really 
master the Bible and teach it in-a way to open 
up its rich treasures of life. For every one 
who can qualify there are thousands of eager 
people in Korea today ready to listen. We 
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should definitely prepare for this most es- 
sential task. 

5. A fifth field there is, one of peculiar 
attractiveness, of peculiar power. Whether he 
wishes it or not, whether he is conscious of it 
or not the missionary will still be the model 
for Korean pastors and workers in many 
things. Let him take advantage of this fore- 
knowledge and become an example in personal 
devotional life, in closeness of his walk with 
God, in personal work to win others, in 
knowledge and understanding of God’s pur- 
poses in and for the world; in a word, let him 
be thoroughly furnished in every grace and 
unto every good work and opportunity. No 
growth of the Church in numbers, or respon- 
sibility, or even in complete independence, can 
ever close this door to any missionary who 
wishes to enter it. Indeed we may say that 
only those who do wish to enter this door are 
worthy to continue in any capacity. 

I have said that a significant past creates 
the expectation of a significant future. I 
have tried to outline some forms that the 
future may take as regards the Church and 
Mission. That the latter should decrease while 
the former increases will be a process of great 
significance; under right conditions it may 
indeed be the crowning glory of a greatly 
significant history. Let us therefore not look 
upon it with sadness, let us not look upon it 
with regret ; let us thank God for it, especially 
if each decrease of power, or responsibility or 
of labor marks a step forward in the life 
of the Church for whose founding, growth, 
training, strength and conviction we so heart- 
ily thank God. 

Fifty years ago three men bringing a Book 
came to Korea in confidence that when that 
undiscouragable and unfailing One said ‘Go ye 
into all the world and preach the Gospel’ 
He knew exactly what He meant, and knew 
that there would be results. The three have 
grown to 300,000 or more. Why should there 
not be 3,000,000 by 1984, if the King does 
not in the meantime come? And if He does 
not longer delay but comes quickly, instead of 
300,000 or 3,000,000 we may well expect 
the whole population to turn to Him, its 
rightful Lord and Master. ‘Even so, come 
Lord Jesus.’ 


Findings of Fiftieth Anniversary Celebration 
of The Chosen Mission of 
- The Presbyterian Church in the U. S, A. 


1. The Place of the Scriptures. 
i YE RECORD the conviction that the 


) unique and dominant place given to 
at instruction in the Scriptures has 
‘>< been the outstanding factor through 
these fifty years in the evangelization of Korea. 
Our Commission being to proclaim the Super- 
natural Revelation of God’s Plan of Salvation 
from Sin, Redemption through Grace, the Mis- 
sion believes that the Bible should have the 
pre-eminent place in all our work. 
2. Biblical Instruction. 

The very large development of the system 
of Bible Classes and Conferences and the short 
term Bible Institutes in every station have 
been a prime factor in the conservation of the 
Church and in its extension. 

3. Self-support. : 

It has been accepted that the establishment 
of the Church as the God-given instrument 
for the proclamation of the Gospel is the re- 
sponsibility of the Mission, but that the finan- 
cial support of the Church is the responsibility 
of the Church itself. Self-support is a basic 
factor in the establishment and proper devel- 
opment of the Church and its institutions, but 
self-support does not necessarily mean that no 
Mission money should ever be used. Mission 
financial aid may be given in such limited 
ways as shall foster and not hinder the prin- 
ciple that ultimate responsibility for the erec- 
tion of its buildings, support of its pastors and 
running expenses, rests upon the Church. 

4, Standards of Christian Living. 

We believe that Scriptural standards of 
Christian living should be asserted and main- 
tained and that those coming short of stan- 
dards should be dealt with sympathetically but 
without lowering the standards. A distinct 
break with the world and with non-Christian 
beliefs and practices, and careful Sabbath 


observance should be required, with a public 
avowal of faith. 


5. Every Missionary an Evangelist. 

We believe that every missionary should 
have a distinct evangelistic assignment of 
work and that those especially designated as 
evangelistic missionaries should not confine 
their efforts to work among. established 
churches but should also have definite plans 
for forward evangelistic effort. 


6. Missionary Spirit in Korean Church. 

We believe that the missionary spirit in the 
Korean Church should be stimulated and that 
the whole influence of the members of the 
Mission should be exerted in maintaining the 
Foreign Missionary activity of the Korean 
General Assembly and of the whole Church. 


7. Mission Educational Work. 

We believe in the principle of “The Gospel 
for the people and education for the Chris- 
tians,” as a guiding principle helping to deter- 
mine the purpose and purview of Mission 
Educational Work, which is to be Christian 
education for the Church, not secular educa- 
tion for the public. 


8. Mission Medical Work. 

We reassert our conviction that Medical 
Work should be continued and should be of a 
high professional order. We rejoice in the 
measure of evangelism successfully developed 
in our hospitals and record the conviction that 
all of our hospitals should continue to make 
provision for bringing the Gospel message to 
all patients, and also for encouraging the whole 
medical and nursing staff to do personal work 
in presenting the Gospel, they having unusual 
opportunities to make a plea for acceptance of 
Christ. We believe that thus the Medical 
work becomes a great factor in the extension 
of the Church. 
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9. Christian Literature. 

Christian Literature is one of the great 
agencies in developing the devotional and spiri- 
tual life of the Church. The Mission regards 
the production of a well-written, strongly 
evangelical, up-to-date, Christian Literature as 
of primary importance in the present stage of 
development of the Christian movement in 
Korea. In view of the fact that non-evange- 
lical literature is being widely offered to our 
Christian constituency the evangelical charac- 
ter of the literary output of all our agencies 
should be carefully guarded. In order to meet 
the need for the publication of distinctly 
evangelical literature larger support should be 
secured for the Christian Literature Society 
and for our Mission’s representative on the 
General Assembly’s Board of Christian Train- 
ing. 

10.  Soeial Service. 

The Mission, realizing the seriousness of the 
many and far reaching Social problems which 
we are facing throughout the land suggests, 
that the members in each station seek to ac- 
quaint themselves with these problems and 
endeavour to awaken the Korean Church to a 
sense of its responsibility for more active 
effort to remedy these conditions. 

11. Christian Religious Education. 

We recognise the importance of religious 
education, the content of which should be dis- 
tinctly Christian. Weurgea unified program 
for all such agencies the supreme motive of 
which should be to lead each individual to a 
definite acceptance of Christ as Saviour and 


to development of character in Him. 

In the inception and development of the 
Christian life we would emphasize the re- 
sponsibility of the Christian family. 

12. Women’s Work. 

Deploring the inferior position accorded 
Oriental women, we believe in distinctly wo- 
men’s work for women in order that they 
may receive adequate instruction and opport- 
unities for leadership. 

13. Comity. 

We believe that our efforts in Comity have 
resulted in the elimination of strife, competi- 
tion and waste, and although we recognize 
the difficulties of cooperative missionary work, 
we believe that the spirit of comity should be 
encouraged wherever possible to the advan- 
tage of the work. We reaffirm our belief in 
the great advantage to the work of the divi- 
sion of territory between the denominations 
and we are convinced that every effort should 
be made to maintain it. 

14. Devolution of Mission Institutions. 

_Rejoicing in the independent self-govern- 
ment of the Korean Church and its response 
to the principle of self-support, we recognize 
that more and more the government, control 
and support of the Mission institutions should 
become the responsibility of the Church, and 
we record our readiness to transfer these in- 
stitutions to Korean control just as rapidly as 
proves to be possible and wise and desirable. 
To the accomplishment of this we favor the 
appointment of Korean members on _ the 
Boards of Directors of these institutions. 
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who came on board the steamer with 
aan Mr. Loomis, the agent of the Ameri- 
can Bible Society. My next Korean acquaint- 
ance was the old Confucian scholar, Song 
Yong, Dr. Underwood’s language teacher and 
literary assistant. Prince Pak was in foreign 
dress, Mr. Song in Korean scholar’s garb, 
surely a novel and striking figure. 

The two new-comers, Miss Doty and myself, 
then met Mr. Underwood and his wife who 
were in Yokohama seeing through the press 
the first Korean-English and English-Korean 
dictionary and grammar. Dr. Ballagh took 
me to a Japanese prayer-meeting and 1 began 
my missionary career with a short talk toa 
group of Japanese Christians. 

Steamers then put in at Nagasaki and there 
we found Dr. and Mrs. Allen returning to mis- 
sionary service in Korea after rendering as- 
sistance to the first Korean delegation to the 
Western world at Washington. 

From Nagasaki, under the care of Captain 
Jones on the little rocking tub known as the 
Ohwara Maru, we crossed the choppy sea to 
Fusan, where Mr. Gale was living for a few 
months, studying the Korean language, travel- 
ling through Kyeng Sang Province and visit- 
ing the capital Taiku. We saw his Korean 
teacher but missed him. 

Reaching Chemulpo on January 24, 1890, we 
were met by Dr. Heron, Mr. Gifford and Miss 
Hayden who, with Mrs. Heron, constituted the 
rest of the mission. 

By chair and pony we all traveled from 
Chemulpo to Seoul, arriving after the curfew 
bell had rung, but were able to squeeze 
through the West Gate, which Dr. Heron’s 
faithful old soldier had induced the guard to 
keep partially open for us. 

Along the crooked, narrow street we rode 
past Steward’s litile store, the only foreign 


MET MY FIRST Korean in the harbor 
of Yokohama, Prince Pak Yung Ho, 


goods establishment in Seoul (still standing) 
and soon found ourselves inside the Heron 
compound where we were most heartily 
welcomed. 

The first Sunday in Seoul I attended the 
foreign service in the little brick building 
known as Pai Chai school. There were about 
20 adults in attendance, practically the entire 
missionary body and a few others. 

My first Korean service was in the little 
three kan house, partially on the Underwood 
compound and partially on the Girls’ School 
compound where Miss Hayden lived and had 
nine Jittle girls under instruction. There were 
some fifteen adults present and thirty children 
from the Orphanage and the Girls’ School. No 
singing was allowed since the American Min- 
ister so requested for fear of arousing sus- 
ipcion on the part of the Government. 

The next Sunday I was in charge of the 
Sunday School with twenty or more boys. 
from the Orphanage. From them I began my 
acquisition of the language—posting up a 
picture scroll and by pointing to this and that. 
in the picture and asking, “Egot moo in yo 
(What is this?),” eliciting answers which 
gradually added to my vocabulary. Remem- 
ber we had then no English-Korean dictionary 
or grammar, the French mission books being 
our only text books, until we were able to give 
an eager welcome to Scott’s Manual and the 
Underwood dictionary and grammar. 

A few days after arrival Dr. Heron took me 
for a walk and with evident concern and in all 
seriousness put to me the question as to 
whether my first impressions were that the 
missionaries were living in too great luxury, 
whether they were making a mistake in living 
in the large houses and compounds and on the 
plane of the upper classes rather than as 
lived the lower and middle classes. Certainly 
1 had not seen the evidence of luxuriousness 
other than that servants were many and that 
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all foreigners, including missionaries, were 
called ‘‘Tai in” (great man). This question 
asked by Dr. Heron isan illustration of the 
attitude of the Korean Mission through all of 
its history. It has desired to avoid mistakes, 
to learn the best methods and to make all of 
its work contribute to the main purpose, 
evangelization. 

Of course through these earliest years Dr. 
Underwood was the indefatigable leader in 
everything ; his great enthusiasm, his indomit- 
able energy, bis great faith and his deep con- 
viction that his message was a supernatural 
one, made him the outstanding leader, his in- 
fluence being felt in the inauguration of all 
kinds of work. 

Whether in Bible translation in Korea, the 
preparation and printing of language text 
books in Japan, his ringing messages and 
challenges to the students in McCormick 


Seminary and in Union Seminary, Virginia: 


and his appeals to the Board and Church in 
America, he was always in the forefront, push- 
ing anything that would hasten the evangeli- 
zation of Korea. 

His was the faith of Carey—-“Expect great 
things from God.” Who that heard him will 
ever forget the ringing challenge of his ap- 
peals or the flashing eyes or the quick ener- 
getic movements of his whole body as he 
preached the Word, or made his optimistic 
reports, or advocated plans for advancement. 

One of his great services for Korea and the 
mission was his securing for Korea Graham 
Lee, Swallen, Moore and Tate from McCormick 
Seminary, Reynolds, and Junkin from Virginia, 
F. S. Miller from Union Seminary and Dr. O. 
R. Avison from Canada. It was he who led to 
the opening of the Mission of the Southern 
Presbyterian Church. 

He was a great walker and in country 
itineration was always in advance of his pack 
ponies, zealous, eager, impatient of delays, 
ever pressing on and ahead.. Who but Dr. 
and Mrs. Underwood would ever have taken 
that really dangerous trip to Kangkeij in the 
far interior, on the hunt for Koreans who had 


received copies of the Ross version of the 
New Testament; or who but he would have 
dared to drive the little two wheeled cart ona 
run through the narrow, crowded streets of 
Seoul without running over a dozen pedes- 
trians. The writer will never forget the 
meaning of “pi-kye ra’ (make way) as he 
heard that word from Dr. Underwood’s lips as 
we rode in that little pony cart and saw peo- 
ple scamper to get out of the way. 

I do not hesitate to state the conviction that 
the unique and pre-eminent place given to in- 
struction in the Scriptures as the very Word of 
God has been the outstanding factor through 
these fifty years in the evangelization of 
Korea. . 


Notes and Personals 


Northern Methodist Mission 


Left on Furiough 
Miss M. Paulson, Seoul 
Miss C. Baker, Seoul 
Miss C. Brownlee, Seoul 
Miss Eloise Smith, Seoul (short leave) 


Southern Methodist Mission 


Left on Furlough 
Prof. and Mrs. E. J. Fisher, Chosen Christian 
College, Seoul 


Southern Presbyterian Mission 


Left for College in U.S. A. 
Miss Lillian Crane, Soonchun, 


Northern Presbyterian Mission 
Left for College in U. S. A. 


Miss Barbara Koons, Seoul 

Miss Margaret Koons, Seoul 

Master Donaldson Koons, Seoul 
Miss Eleanor Soltau, Chungju 

Miss Elsie Fletcher, Taiku 

Master Archie Fletcher, Taiku 
Master William Bigger, Pyengyang 
Master Samuel Moffett, Pyengyang 
Master Dayton Roberts, Pyengyang 


The Rev. Alexander J. W. Myers, Ph. D., of the 
School of Religious Education, Hartford Theological 
Seminary, conducted the Bible Conference at Wonsan 
Beach, July 21 to 24, : 
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